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PREFACE 




than into his most confiding and revealing private talk 
•or public speech. Like Cowper, like Lamb and other great 
letter-writers, he confides in a letter what he is too shy 
(or perhaps too proud) to utter in personal talk. Writing 
-a letter he breaks through 



He strikes with his pen a passage across “ the unplumb’d, 
salt, estranging sea ” that divides man from man. 
Mr Sastri’s letters reveal, as his speeches do not and 
cannot, the splendid range of his veiled mind, the freedom 
of his sympathies, his command of human experience, 
the warmth of his affections and the strength of his feel¬ 
ings. They reveal the truth about him, that though he 
may be somewhat slow to warm up, he retains glow for 

That a considerable body of Mr Sastri’s letters has sur- 

Gandhi letters as well is a matter for much thankfulness, 
but it is none of Mr Sastri’s doing. It. is largely the doing 
of Dame Chance. He has kept no letters, neither those 

received by him. He generally tore off letters, but luckily 
for us some Gandhi letters and other material, besides, 

friends, and his brother Mr V. S. Eamaswami Sastri. As 
for Mr Sastri’s own letters, very few recipients seem to 
have deliberately destroyed them, though not many have 
preserved them by intention and with care. But persistent 
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LETTERS TO GOKHALE 


Some six months ago I came across a little pamphlet 
marked Private and containing a prospectus of the 
“Servants of India Society”. Since then I have had 
thoughts of joining it as a member. But I knew you 


u may ask Madras delegates 
. would mention in particular 
Aiyar and G. A. Natesan, 
[ had the pleasure of being 







yearning to be free. Perhaps Mr Dravid 3 in his resource- 
enable me to enjoy the benefits of the Society’s home: 



You may not know that Prof. M. Rangacharya M.A. r 
of the Presidency College, is the Secretary of my School 
Committee. I shall see him in a day or two and ascertain 
what the Committee intend to do. Whether they relieve- 
me on the 1st of December or the 1st of January, it makes 
no difference. 

if only to look on our G. O. M. 4 It would be the greatest 









daughter. 



V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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2,000 boys, no one of whom was expelled from another 
place. Of course here too there are ugly prosecutions 
and arrests going on to keep the people inflamed at heart. 
One is sorely pained to hear the stories of oppression 
narrated. The Mohammedans keep aloof as a body, but 

faith in the final result. Education will surely bring the 
remedy, they all say. 
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• and uninformed, but I see one may be more experienced 
^ try hard to resist the feeling of pride, which insidiously 

My bad luck is at my heels. Who would ever think 
of a Dewan putting his faith in a public meeting and the 
effect of a speech? Mr Madhava Rao wants this done,. 
► I mildly protested and suggested a short statement before 



My dear Baba Sahib 

I saw H. E. yesterday. 12 The interview lasted an hour- 
and forty-five minutes. We talked freely on many 
subjects. Our Society came in only for a mention, though 
my lecturing tours occupied a few minutes. The Governor-. 
talked without much reserve, and so I did on my part. 





SRINIVASA SASTRI 








ceepted 
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There is some fear of Trichy as the Wednesday Review 
has been ridiculing the leaflet and my article. On the 
2nd or 3rd June I propose to go down to that place for 

Ranganathan, Yenkatasubbayya and Ramachandra Rao ir 
are in different places. Everywhere the Bill is accepted 





nours, occasionally breaks o: 


It was a happy week I had with t 
marred only by a particular sevei 
persecuted me for quite a fortnight, ai 
our parting after vain protests agains 
lure and neglect of health. 


se good friends— 
headache, which 
real grief marked 

























SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY 




to see that the incident did not affect the future, adding 
me in spite of his colleagues, but that he did not like to 

Either a Councillor or the Chief Secretary, Sir Harold 
Stuart, must have ordered the resumption of the espionage 
to justify their opposition and perhaps provide against 

By his utterly unconventional and democratic proposal 

around Government House thought I was a loafer trying 
to take advantage of the Governor’s inexperience. 


for Calcutta. 



satisfaction that one feels. Somehow, I do not know 
whether it is quite a proper feeling, I am gratified that 
the offer was made, and the general expectation of the 
country came true. H. M. ’s Government have done the 
right thing and^in time will be known to have done so; 

the honour refused than with it accepted. 




LETTERS TO V. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR* 

SERVANTS OF INDIA HOME, POONA CITY 
My dear Mr Krishnaswami Aiyar 

terms of Mr. Pal’s propagandist work in Madras , 2 and 
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• But I recognize at the same time the different parts that 
men have to play in this bewildering drama. For instance, 
my sympathy goes out even now to Mr Morley. I wonder 
if you or I would have done any better. 
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The whole city was happy. The Madras Times was 
'or Gokhale. The Mail forgot its old antipathy to 
Elementary Education Bill and blessed it. The 
lot and the Standard forgot themselves for joy. 


’ Gokhale visited many persons. Among them was 
G. Subramania Aiyar. This was a kindly act of 
recognition and Mr G. deserves praise. 



If you had been here and his daughter had not been 





iyar. 


etffta^e r PFrtal 



SOME MONTAGU LETTERS 
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claim early enough? Nobody seems to think of 
that light, so far. 



11 s 11 





Thursday 


Wednesday. 



EDWIN S. MONTAGU 

INDIA OFFICE, WHITEHALL, S. W. 1 









GANDHI—SASTRI LETTERS 

We publish here for the first time a considerable body 
of S.astri—Gandhi correspondence. It is a pity that some 

as they go, reveal a unique friendship which has so stood 
the strain of the deepest differences of outlook that it 
may almost be said to belong to the world of romance. 

If for keen criticism, elevation of thought and literary 
flavour Mr Sastri’s letters are remarkable, Gandhi ji’s 
stand out as marvels of tender feeling. Sastriar, 
who never fails to recognise Gandhiji’s magnanimity 
(‘ Magnanimity, Thy name is Gandhi ’ was one of his 
fondling tdograv?: to the Mahatma) wrote to a friend 
(in 1932), ‘ Gandhiji heaps coals of fire on my head.’ To 
another friend he wrote (in 1932) : * No. I don’t approve 
of your publishing those letters. Gandhi’s letters to me 
are so full of love people will suspect me of vanity if 
I give them to the press. Mine are rather free and may 
sound harsh in strange ears; they are not sufficiently 
worshipful. ’ 

Sjt. MAHADEVA DE'SAI’S NOTE ON 
GANDHI—SASTRI FRIENDSHIP 

In a letter full of fine ideas finely expressed Sjt Maha- 
deva Desai authorized me to publish this correspondence, 

‘ There are very few men in our public life possessed of 
his (Sastriar’s) versatility and his wonderful mastery of 
the English language. Purists there are many, but 
none who has Sastriar’s mastery of the speech and the 




THE LATE C. F. ANDREWS ON 
GANDHI—SASTRI FRIENDSHIP 



mris 







My deer Doctor (Deva) 


Lr Gandhi, which, as at 
municate to members of Council 


foil win see Mr Gandhi has 1 
anticipate our verdict and re 
is like him and I take it as a S 


Igested to him that there should b< 
owly and as they may. 


V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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I do wish I never spoke of God or the Inner Voice or 

abused, it has got to be repeated when it is relevant, and 
almost becomes imperative. Truth will - receive a deep cut 
if, for fear of being misunderstood or even being called a 
fraud, I did not say boldly what I felt to be true. 

I carefully read the typed' notes you sent me. The 
reasoning failed to make any appeal to me. The impli- 



M. K. GANDHI 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD 19 
I wrote to the Rt. Hon. Shrinivasa Sastri for a message- 
to the * Harijan And I received a characteristic reply- 
marked ‘ private \ The letter seemed to me to be too good 
to be suppressed. I, therefore, wired for permission to 


“ Firstly inappropriate to ‘ Harijan ’, secondly offensive- 
to partisans, ill requital for your steadfast affection. 



are racked by thoughts of sin and penance, confessions and 
truth-quests, satyagraha and moral self-flagellation. Those- 



Page 3. “ The outcaste-ness, in the sense we under¬ 
stand it, has therefore to be destroyed altogether.” (A 



Page 4. “ Caste 
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Confidential. . . 

SVAGATAM, MYLAPORE, MADRAS 


Answering a Punjabi’s question, you Write in the 

that those who do not believe in non-violence cannot belong 
to the Congress.” True. But see what follows. 1 Those 
who ought by this test to be in the Congress are out— 
you, frontier Gandhi and others of like fibre. Those who 
-ought by this test to be out of it are in. Strange result 
after about twenty years of undisputed sway. The 
saddest part of this sad story is that among the dubious 
Congressmen there are many that still believe they 
practise non-violence. Little do they see that in the high 
altitude of truth partial rectitude is no rectitude: Those 
that place ethical values above all other values miist have 
great satisfaction to see you at last disentangling yourself 
irom this Serbonian bog. It is a noble enterprise, when 
<me.comes ^ think of it calmly, to make divinity ’out, of 
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SRINIVASA SASTRI 


lily dear Mahadev 

I have just resumed the revision of the Autobiography. 
I had gone as far as the 268th page. How curious, as I 
read of Parsi Rustomji’s penitence, I thought of mineE 



Mahatma is fond of fixing dates for tasks! But I know,, 
and feel shame in confessing it, I may not expect a second, 
bestowal of confidence in me. 

So let me take leave for the moment with the reminder- 
preface or introduction or press notices^ The fewer the 
With loving regards as ever,. 

V. S. SRINIVASAN- 
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•cepts are taught. If the non-violent way is not dear, 
Gandhi recommends organisation for armed defence against 

Am I incurably stupid at some point in the reasoning? 
Can this be the deliberate teaching of the apostle of non¬ 
violence? Is ahimsa only the preferable of the two 
legitimate courses, the one which has the right of prior 
trial but may properly be abandoned as soon as its 
inadequacy is perceptible? Time was when I understood 
Mmsa to be the antithesis of ahimsa, to be abhorred as 
■much as the other was to be worshipped; the one was 
it way from God, the other towards Him. 

V. S. SRINIVASAN 




LETTERS 


DAUGHTER 




sight, bathed in the moonlight. We gazed on it from near, 
admiring the blend of the many-coloured stones and their 
marvellous brilliance as they playfully threw back the 

■each in his own way to realise the perfection of art which 
harmonized into one divine whole so many varied charms, 
iong we stayed on the grounds. Vengu dropped down 

thrice, observed that it must be seen during the day and 
for the rest perhaps felt bored by our historical reminis¬ 
cences and musmgs. When we went, there was a thick 
m ' St 'di ad W<! had Breat but tbe moon in her 

proudly on the Taj which smiled and glowed in answlri^ 
triumph. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON 










My dearest Bnkmini 
letter, which,*owing to some 







TO HIS DAUGHTER 155- 

But if they are got over, my going is probable. I dare¬ 
say you realise its importance and won’t grudge the 
prolonged separation it involves. It is hard on Lakslimi,- 

part: but it can’t be helped. It is the country’s work 
and must not be shirked. 




2, FLAGSTAFF ROAD, DELHI 


My dear Eukmini 


Sankaran and you have been very good to me this 
time. Lakshmi too is being kind. Otherwise I should be 
very anxious about Savitri. 

Yesterday my seat was nearest the Duke of Connaught, 
to his left. It had a consequence. When the government 
jpepple retired together, he inquired who I was, remarking 





the 15tk 



My dear Rukmini d TI 













V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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most friends and relations. 

In announcing the Privy Councillorship to me, 
Mr Montagu said “ that is the only honour which I 




DAUGHTER 
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To-morrow we reach Port Said. After that, 10 days 
still! A tedious voyage anyhow: thought of you makes it 
tenfold more tedious. 

Looking back over the eleven months of exile, I occa¬ 
sionally accuse myself of callousness towards you all. But 
really I have always lived with you in my thoughts and 
plead not guilty! 

-destiny as well. My progress will thereby be continued, 
.to small counsels, near-sighted, wise-seeming grumbles.. To 
















affectionately yours 
V. S. SRINIVASAN 



We were met at the quay on arrival by Sir Joseph 
Pope, Under-Secretary for External Affairs, and by the 
Secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of this province. 
He and the Prime Minister are both away and we have 
to wait till they return. It may be a week we have to 


several years among our people in Trinidad (he c 
East Indians), called yesterday. He seems to ku 
and I have requested him to come this morning 
me to the important Indians of the locality, 
surprise there are only 1,500 Indians in all in 
of whom about 1,200 are to be found in this prc 
British Columbia. I am told they are eonter 
prosperous and well thought of. 






LOUISE, ALBERTA 


My dear Rukmini 

This is one of the loveliest spots in creation. My room 
opens on a beautiful little lake not twenty yards distant. 
On my side green lawns and flowers of various colours* 
meet the eye. On the other sides the lake is bordered to 
the very edge by lofty hills. One of these hills is covered 
with snow right down to the middle, the white dazzling- 
brilliantly in the bright sun. It being perpetual snow, 
a glacier has formed and in the course of ages has come 
down slowly till it almost meets the water. In fact a 

summer and it is hot elsewhere, here a most delightful 


The lake is a perfect emerald and it looks for all the- 
world as if a green carpet had been spread without a 
wrinkle or fold. 

Prom Vancouver all the way I passed through enchant¬ 
ing scenery. I could have wished to be a bird, flying 
all over the place; only some propitious god Should have 


S DAUGHTER 






Wm 






-•about the 14th September. This is, however, just what 
occurs to me now. I haven’t thought sufficiently of it to 
be definite. 

Instead of coming on Monday your letter, rather 
Lakshmi’s letter—there is no other this week, came to-day 
(Wednesday); and as I have full work to-morrow I write 
my reply to-day. To-morrow I am to speak to a group 
of M.P.s on the working of the reforms in India. It is an 
important occasion. Sir T. B. Sapru will attend and 
probably answer some questions that may be put. 





V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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OTHER LETTERS 






loud and distinct and must be answered. 




P.8 .—The Bombay Go 
honour. They say owing 


7. S. S. 


TO Mr K. S. VENKATARAMANI 191 


My dear Venkataramani 



SERVANTS■ 
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To HIS BROTHER V. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 









SRINIVASA SASTRI 
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Private and Personal 


From telegraphic reports received ip this country 
Sastri seems to have been doing splendidly. If you agree 
giye him my congratulations, and tell I am following his 
activities and speeches with great interest. 



















My de 
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old world. The atmosphere at 
fully charged with the spirit of the new diplomacy. The 
delegations did not take long to realise that the world 
had become tired of the traditional hypocrisy of European 
Chancellories and that the hour had struck for a striking 
manifestation of the new international morality. The 


deafening applause that greeted the announcement by 
Balfour and Kato of the consents of their Governments 

earth’s peoples. The old diplomacy is dead, long live the 








Lord Peel has been very good to us, arranging several 
luncheon parties where we could meet influential persons. 

Tlie Wood-Winterton agreement Peel /swears by, so 
does the Duke. To this they seem, rather the Duke seems, 

application, that is to say, on British and Indian alike. I 

interests ” is the present cry. I am fighting the idea as 
hard as I can. I question the bona fides of the suggestion 
openly. I doubted their ability to work the restrictions 
impartially, arraigning the local Government and the 
Colonial Office for their past misconduct. They took all 


and Annamalai Chettiar marking them private. Also to 





mn 





BASAVANGUDI 


My dear Mirza Sahib 
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To THE EDITOR OP THE LEADER 

CAWNPORE 


You traverse nearly all the arguments advanced by 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao and Mr Yehkatapathy 
Raju in defence of their conduct during the last session 

out offence, by administering a gentle and reluctant 
open to individual members of a political party to take 

the party without agreement amongst the leaders or at a 
general meeting. Messrs Rao and Raju apparently main¬ 
tain that there was no agreed policy from which they 
•deviated. Without admitting this plea altogether, I believe 
there was sufficient of an unexpected nature in the cir- 

independent judgement. The great demand for Indian 
Home Rule, now happily common ground among political 
parties, had come up on the agenda, and the almost 

backing of all the progressive elements in the Assembly. 
The Swarajists, under the skilful lead of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, ceased all talk of wrecking and made the com¬ 
paratively mild proposal of strictly parliamentary 
obstruction to be adopted only in case of a three-fourths 
majority of the Coalition party declaring that the answer 
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-of Khaddar is regarded as an extravagance of the old 
Swadeshi faith, unwarranted by theory or experience and 
unfitted by its apparent irrelevance to the programme of 
the Congress to be erected into a condition precedent for 
admission to that body. While the prescription of a 
badge of a particular material or colour could not be 
reasonably objected to, the requirement that a Congress¬ 
man’s entire dress should be made of certain stuff, pro¬ 
in the premier political organisation of the country, but 
who have been taught to believe that a sartorial regulation 
based upon inadequate data and unproven assumptions 
does violence to the fundamental liberty of the individual. 
Many persons, a few for whom I entertain respect, are 
inclined to submit to it as the innoeent fad of a great 
man which it is not necessary for them to examine or 

an illegitimate imposition in an organisation purporting 
to comprehend all progressive politicians. 

next general election. Would the Liberals and Indepen¬ 
dents, who might now come in, be allowed to stand as 
candidates even against the Swarajists and the Respon- 
sivists? .So far these two sections have come to a mutual 
understanding and are entitled, as I understand the 
situation, to call themselves regular official candidates of 
.the Indian National Congress. Liberal and Independent 
candidates, wherever they stand, would naturally be 
•denounced as disloyal Congressmen. What would then 
become of the comprehensive unity which it is the, sole- 
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go through them. To-day too I shall be busy after finish¬ 
ing the mail. I must see the doctor soon. 

Wishing ofioe more a successful and harmonious session 
and with cordial greetings to you all,, individually and 
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TO LORD READING 267 

myself. General Morgan and Strachey probably touched 
the chord of personal antagonism to Mr Montagu and 
elicited the sympathetic note they wanted. 
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Polities, in human practice, divides more than it unites 
and wrests us, alas, from our real nature so much that 
-sometimes we hardly know ourselves. We are more akin 
than we realise; a human touch like the one I have just 
experienced at your hands is a revelation of the golden 
chain that binds us all together, but is so seldom seen. J 
Allow me to take this opportunity of paying my humble 
respects to Her Excellency Lady Reading and my most 
grateful thanks for the hospitality and personal kindness 
that she has graciously accorded jto me. I indulge the 
hope that by some fortunate happening I shall still be 
enabled, before your Excellencies' term reaches its close, 
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cumstanees had thrown me into an environment not only 
uncongenial bnt utterly beneath me. A sense of wasted 
opportunity hagrode me day after day. Not till I got a 
transfer to Salem did I obtain any relief. And that 
transfer was bitterly opposed by my father and my (then) 
headmaster. But so clear was my conviction that it was 
essential for my soul that I risked their serious displeasure 
and fled! 

No escape is possible for you. Conquer your pride 
instead, and teach yourself the truth—for it is the truth— 
that you are not thrown away on Mysore State so long as 
there is something you can do for it. And there is such 
a lot to do. 

Don’t treasure your melancholy. You indulge it when 
it comes instead of shaking it off. Bather should you then 
seek society, listen to music, watch boys at cricket, visit 
the cinema and laugh heartily, talk to boys at school on 
their silly quarrels or fondle little children. Every one 
of these is a very effective medicine, though no doctor 
will be sensible enough to prescribe it. 

If you write a diary, don’t set down these harrowing 
thoughts. That is to exercise them and harbour them. 
Take long walks—I mean eight miles or so, not less. 
Change your food occasionally. I know you will have to 
dine out for this purpose and order it. Unseasoned food 
for three nights running and little of it ! 

With every desire to help and all love, 

V. S. SRINIVASAN 


MYLAPORE 


My dear Sadasiva Aiyar 

Did you not say that Morgan’s book* disappointed you! 
So have told me many others:—among them Chintamani. 
This imposed character is a handicap to many profes¬ 
sions—the actor, the college don, the politician, etc. 
Some individuals too go through life with such disability. 
The most striking instance now is Gandhi. I know one 
or two people who can make disclosures, showing him to 
be a human being with human qualities. But eight out 
of ten readers would say that they had been robbed of a 
pleasant illusion. Of dead men Gokhale suffered much 
from indiscriminate attribution of impossibly stilted 
morals and severity of thought. I much wonder whether 
a biographer would be considered prudent who ignored 
the imposed character of his subject, and presented him 




SRINIVASAN 


V. GUNDAPPA 





I hope with all fervour you will be enabled to do the 

policeman" is asked to account for Indian lives? I have 
taken some interest in the question which I stirred up some 
time ago, I believe in February 1921, in the Council of 
State, I have cause, therefore, to appreciate your diffi¬ 
culty, and before the episode is over, to wish a giant's 
strength to your elbow. All honour to His Highness who. 



trusts the whole repatriation business, and would have 
us be very careful how we'touch it. The Viceroy and 
Shore are hopeful and say that Andrews bids them be so. 
In fact I find they all think well of .Hertzog personally. 
I have the most faith in the judgement of Corhett: even he 
indulges ill hope, though mote moderately than the rest. 
I feel greatly helped by your views, lueid and balanced 









i daily, 





goodwill and 


Affectionately yours 
V. S. SRINIVASAN 


S. RAMASWAMI £ 




To HIS BROTHER V. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 

DURBAN 




mmmm 



y RAMASWAMI SASTRI 











DURBAN: NATAL 





OFFER AND REFUSAL OF K.C.S.I. 
From SIR MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 









V. S. SRINIVASAN 
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Yes, rest is doing me good. There is drugging besides. 
Only I have not yet discovered the .diet that suits me. 
One thing is clear—there must be as littie of it as possible. 

I meant earnestly to speak as Chairman and break the 
long silence which has so annoyed Chintamani and Sapru. 



by bis paternal affection. Neither he nor Sa; 

of the Hindu 
n favour of the erea 
unces and the gran 
third of the Assembly’s strength to that community. 


and they have openly declared 

third of t 
■wiU find 






in aU tell in 
et what Sa; 


to concede plus what he is not willing to 
separate electorates. The Europeans in India will see to 
the latter point. Added to this, we have inherited from 
the old Congress constitution a clause giving to minori¬ 
ties a practical veto over what they may choose to regard 
as affecting their social or religious institutions. This 
cannot but lead to the enthronement of the Mohammedan 
community in a position of indisputable advantage. In 

are commonly looked upon as our spokesmen are willing to 
accept it subject to so many undesirable conditions that 
posterity will have every reason to curse this generation. 
Mr Jayakar is emphatically in agreement with this view. 
So is Malaviya, or at least was, when I accused him of two 
cardinal weaknesses, one towards the Maharajas and one 
towards the Mohammedans. You must have seen the 
energy with which he cleared himself ol the latter. Of the 


London Conference. 





7 . GUNDAPPA 


My dear Gundappa 





Very difficult; why, impossible. But I have always- 
thought that one should aim at it. The human heart 
yearns for praise and dreads blame. One has to fight 
nature. Any success you get is impermanent. A change 
of place or circumstance brings up the frailty and aggra¬ 
vates it. To one in public life, especially in Indian 
public life, the discipline is essential. Praise and blame 
are the merest distractions. They make you lose sight of 
the real thing you seek. My London experience this time 
has taught me much in this line. I haven’t become 
callous; I am too human for that. But I believe the verdict 
I hear all round makes no longer the old appeal. Distinct 
gain, tho’ it comes rather late in the day. I haven’t long 
to profit by it or improve upon it. 
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Gandhi seems in conciliatory mood. Irwin has touched 
his heart. I prepared each for the other and feel rewarded. 
They say his influence over the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee is supreme and will prevail over Jawaharlal and 
others. It looks so. Events make it necessary for him 
to seek peaee. True he lays down difficult conditions. For 
a wonder, Irwin is willing patiently to discuss every single 

and meet the demand as far as possible. In some cases 
his response far exceeds my expectation. So there is hope. 

Abhyankar is here. He reports Gandhi as partially 
willing to press the subjects’ case before the Princes. 
From him it will be taken as well-meant advice, not as 
insolent intrusion. 

V. S. SRINTVASAN 


To Mr D. V. GUNDAPPA 

MYLAPORE 

You* must have realised with painful vividity the 
warping pressure of politics on our intimate personal 
attitudes, i.e. bn our souls. I have rebelled, and thank 
God I have'not ceased to rebel, against it, though I am 

partially succumbed. My retirement, if I live to achieve 

has a will, am determined, not to allow the public dis¬ 
temper,' however strong, to infect my soul. 
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Don’t, dear G, allow life’s values, arrived at naturally 
and in detachment, to be altered, especially to the dis¬ 
advantage of parties, by extraneous influences, however 
seductively garbed in the guise of patriotism. In the eye 
of God, humanity is one and knows no division of sex, 
race or political boundary. 

What a platitude I have lighted on, but how un¬ 
avoidably! 


To PANDIT HIRDAY NATH KUNZRU 

KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS W-8 



My colleagues gently censure me for lack of firmness. 
Perhaps the charge is true. I will make this plea though. 
My weakness only damaged my personal reputation; it 
did no harm to the public interest. Sapru was easily the 
most influential and able of us all; and aggressive though 
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you in the task which is as difficult as it is noble. 

Yours very truly 

J . V, S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 


To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Mr RAMSAY MACDONALD 
MYLAPORE 


■Confidential 

I address you for the second time so soon after the first, 

in Parliament by the Secretary of State indicate a degree 
of complacency on his part, which, to one on the spot, 
■seems scarcely justified. My duty as Privy Councillor also 
-constrains me to place my views before you, although those 
views are no better than misgivings and apprehensions. A 

I refrain from sending him the enclosed document and 

The document is an account of the doings of the police 
in Mangalore and the District of South Canara, which is 
signed by well-known citizens. I can vouch personally for 
“the character and high standing in public life of many of 
them. If a public enquiry is refused and the Government 
■of Madras deny the facts in the Legislative Council or by 
a press communique, the likelihood is that nine out of 
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from all this, if the Mahatma sees the virtue of compro¬ 
mise at the end, is he to be blamed for not having seen it 
in the beginning? Moreover, don’t you remember during 
our South African stay even such a friend as Kajee 1 main¬ 
taining that, by the Smuts-Gandhi settlement, as much 
at least was lost as was gained? It is a weakness of idealism 
that it gains subtle and sentimental points, while sur¬ 
rendering matters of substance and practical importance. 
I have known it asserted emphatically of the Gandhi-Irwin 






Dear Lord Willingdon 

I have not lost sight of the probability that, in offering 
me this post, yon meant to enable me to stay in these 
anxious days within call, as it were, for the purpose of the 
consultation mentioned in your first letter. If this is your 
object, may I suggest that I should be far more useful if 

if you wish it, to come up and stay in Delhi as long as 
it may be necessary. It is not necessary to make an 
official of me; indeed it may be a disadvantage. 





WILLINGDON 















Ill 





To Mr K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 



He must be happy that, by a strange and inexplicable 
chance in the story of our literature, it was reserved to 





enemy stole on her at night and is galloping away with 
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Perhaps it is well to clear the ground of certain personal 
references which are apt to embarrass the discussion of 
public questions. Your Highness may remember when 
you left London in the middle of the second session of the 
R. T. C. I sent you a note of good-bye in which I called 
you the sleepless champion of federation. I am still filled 
with admiration and gratitude as I recall the brave and 

differed sharply. But you impressed me as a virile and 
magnetic personality that had acquired a beneficent pre- 

R. T. C. I particularly remember the prompt response 
that you courageously made at the meeting of the Federal 

disavow and repudiate the recommendation of the Butler 
Committee that future recruitment to the Foreign and 
Political Department should he restricted to the Univer¬ 
sities of England. 

When it became clear that to the shrunken R. T. C. of 
the third year neither you nor Bhopal was going, my heart 
sank within me. I felt somehow that the original spirit 
was dead. Of your Order the principal spokesmen were 
henceforth to be those who had hesitated and grumbled 
and shown themselves to be out of sympathy with the 

Finance opened a dangerous rift between British India 

of State and others lost no opportunity of saying that, if 
only the Princes were kept khush, an experiment jin^ real 

Great Britain and her interests absolutely unimpaired. 




Here I have just finished a trilogy on Gokhale. 1 I spoke 
3,000 the first day, 4,000 the second, and 5,000 the third, 
flattered and proud. I had no notes. The Vice-Chancellor 

force .' To me the greatest wonder was that I felt neither 
pain nor exhaustion. I felt and said I was performing a 
sacred duty like a parent’s obsequies and was therefore 
immune from disease or infirmity. 

Yours affectionately 
V, S. SRINIVASAN 




ANNAMALAINAGAR 



"Ill 













I am frightened at the way in whieh a correspondence 
-that is still ‘ confidential 5 has arrived at what cannot but 
be called the penultimate stage and the actual date for 
fulfilment' has approached without the formal seal being 
imprinted on the contract. 




of the Council. 

Yours affectionately 
V. S. SRINIVASAN 


etiquette must be treated as strictly confidential. 





ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 


Yesterday the post brought me a copy of the report, 
that I submitted to the Government of India on Malaya. 
This is the first occasion that I have had anything from 
your office or from you since I left New Delhi. 

The report has had a bad press. The Indian of Kuala 

yourself be unduly influenced by the violence of the criti¬ 
cism. No doubt I am surprised, but after the first shock, 
my mind has recovered its equanimity. I can’t think how 
I could have framed my conclusions otherwise. Generally 
speaking, I am not known for unreasoning obstinacy of 
opinion. The comments, however, that I have so far read, 
are abusive without being helpful. Three deep-rooted pre¬ 
judices seem to lie at the bottom of the average critic’s 
mind. Assisted emigration must be stopped; if allowed,. 







THE PALACE, GAJNER 
BIKANER, RAJPUTANA 



Yesterday morning the Maharajah and I drove through 
the city in his grand ear, which it was a job to turn into 
the smaller streets. Everywhere people lined up in. 
crowds several rows dkep, and shouted, khcma, khana with 
their hands together in anjaU’s over their heads or in 
front of their chests. H. H. explained the cry to me. It 
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air is palpably cooler and less suffocating. Breakfast was 

and the thrilling exploits of his ancestors. I listened with 
open mouth and glistening eyes; for H. H. is a great story- 

meal.” <£ Let me not interrupt your breakfast.” I was 
lost as I was told of the family feuds of five centuries 
between Jodhpur and Bikaner (now happily reconciled) 
among the wondrous exploits and Silly quarrels of Rajput 
heroes and heroines recorded in Tod’s gilded pages. And 
I admitted to him a strange mood of penitence that was 
stealing over me. At the Round Table Conference, my 
colleagues of British India had been scandalized by the 
brag and boast of the princes and had become impatient of 

their ‘ sovereignty ’ which existed only in their imagina¬ 
tion. Now I glimpsed the background of the mentality 

perspective and with more sympathy and understanding. 
His Highness Ganga Singh of Bikaner has a clearer title 

which he has brought the redundant waters of the Sutlej 

in the northern part of his desert kingdom. It reminds 
me of Bhagiratha of old. What more need I say? Here 


In about 300 of h 
iter is brackish and 


i parched villages, even to-day 
oisonous to such a degree that 
Irink their fill but are forcibly 


• Private Secretary, himself a Rajput noble,- 
al hundred head of cattle, once had nearly all 
I before his eyes because his herdsman had 



to Mrs Rukmini Arundale. 

'omen’s medical service and gets a salary of 
1,200. Her position is high and she eom- 
espect and influence. She lived in Svagatam 








Parables and similes are his snare. He shouldn’t go near 
them, for they .presuppose a simple and unsophisticated 

So is Gandhi, but his success in putting away the trappings- 
of modern civilisation is great and makes me marveiL 
though I see, every now and then that it is far from com¬ 
plete. How much easier it is to strip the body than the 
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TO Mr A. V. THAKKAR 
Did you observe—so little escapes your eye—that 
G.? He says nothing more. Why need he? I am content. 





4.SUBRAHMJ* 



I left you, this is the first book in English I mean to read. 
The Ramayanam engages me deeply. I find it an inex- 

no problems for you to solve, no anxieties to hagride you. 

Affectionately yours 


V. S. SRINIVASAN 





Please allow me to express my sympathy with you and 
His Highness’s subjects in their anxiety and deep concern 

depend on his continued care and benign protection. Out¬ 
side Mysore there are millions whose solicitude for his 
welfare is keen. For the curious conglomerate of States, 
there is an ever present need of a high and pure example, 
not only in well-conceived and well-preserved administra¬ 
tion, but incarnated in a virtuous and high-minded Ruler. 
Mysore and His Highness are occupying this singular 
eminence and therefore rise to be objects of all-India pride 
and all-India prayer. For many years now I have been one 
of the most genuine well wishers of your State and the 
most enthusiastic admirers of your Maharajah. God 
preserve him long for Mysore and India! 




To Professor K. SWAMINATHAN 


COIMBATORE 





My 







Steel not your heart against me. Be hard on yourself 
.and loud. See how I have alliterated. 



<t. JAG ADIS AN 
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